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PREFACE. 


First  Scries  of  ‘French  Wood  Carvings’  deals  principally  with  late  fifteenth  century 
Gothic  examples,  the  last  four  Plates  only  being  in  the  Renaissance  style. 

Plate  XV.  of  that  Series  is  the  earliest  French  Renaissance  example  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  Plate  XVII.  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  French  carving  of  the 
Francis  I.  period. 

This,  the  Second  Series,  consists  entirely  of  sixteenth  century  work,  from  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  The  century,  as  in  the  First  Series,  is  divided  into 
early,  middle  and  late,  allowing  about  thirty-three  years  to  each  period. 

To  Mens.  Edmond  Bonnaffd’s  work,  ‘  Le  Meuble  en  France  au  16^"’®  si6cle,'  as  well  as 
to  Mons.  de  Champeaux’s  ‘  Le  Meuble,’  I  am  much  indebted  for  my  general  information ; 
to  Mons.  Ch.  Bauchal’s  ‘  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Biographique  ct  Critique  des  Architectes 
Fran^ais ’  for  some  of  the  biographies;  and  to  Mons.  Victor  Duruy’s  ‘  Histoire  dc  France’ 
for  the  history  of  the  times. 

ELEANOR  ROWE. 


46  Pembroke  Road,  W. 
September  L896. 
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THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

SELECTED  FROM  OUR  NATIONAL  MUSEUMS. 


The  Art  of  a  country  is  so  bound  up  with  and  influenced  by  its  history,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  what  was  the  condition  of  France  during  the  sixteenth  century  before  examining  these 
Plates  in  detail.  The  spirit  of  revolt  was  everywhere;  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  in  philosophy 
and  in  religion. 

Gothic  art  was  being  swept  away  by  the  Renaissance,  which  set  up  as  its  ideal  the 
classic  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  discovery  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  by 
Columbus  in  1492,  and  the  opening  out  of  the  route  to  India  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498, 
gave  great  impetus  to  commerce.  Large  fortunes  were  made  and  were  lavishly  spent.  The 
Medicis  in  Florence  were  the  most  important  of  these  merchant  princes.  They  loved  pomp 
and  show,  and  were  generous  patrons  of  the  arts.  Under  Francis  I.  intercourse  with  Italy 
developed  the  luxurious  court  life  in  France,  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  a  powerful 
influence  on  manners,  art  and  literature.  The  power  of  the  king  was  absolute,  but  as  luxury 
and  self-gratiflcation  increased,  it  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  designing  women,  whose 
influence  was  most  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  France.  To  keep  up  the  royal  state  many 
beautiful  castles  were  built  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  the  most  celebrated  being  those 
of  Chambord,  Blois,  Chenonceaux,  Amboise  and  Anet,  whilst  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  of 
Fontainebleau  were  considerably  enlarged  and  enriched. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  there  was  continual  warfare  with  Italy  about  the  supposed 
rights  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Great,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Milan  and  Naples. 
Francis  I.  did  not  extend  his  kingdom,  but  he  solidified  the  empire,  and  protected  it  successfully 
against  the  encroachments  of  Charles  V.,  and  so  did  Henry  II.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  that  the  Reformation,  led  by  Luther  in  Germany,  Calvin  in  France,  and  later,  by 
John  Knox  in  Scotland,  spread  so  rapidly,  causing  the  endless  religious  persecutions  that 
followed. 

Francis  I.  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  it  is  from  his  reign  that  modern  civilisation 
may  be  dated.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  tradition  says  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
died  in  his  arms ;  in  any  case  it  is  believed  that  Da  Vinci  died  at  CIux,  near  Amboise, 
in  1519.  It  is  to  Francis  I.  that  the  Louvre  is  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  Da  Vinci 
pictures. 

Francis  was  extravagant  to  excess  (as  witness  the  “Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold”);  brave 
almost  to  foolhardiness,  violent,  capricious,  unjust  and  despotic;  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  his 
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reign  was,  for  art,  the  golden  age  of  France,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  surpassed,  Henry  II., 
his  son,  married  Catherine  de  Medicis,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
niece  of  Pope  Leo  X.  During  their  reign  the  arts  still  flourished,  though  France  was 
occupied  with  perpetual  wars  abroad  and  with  religious  persecutions  at  home. 

At  Henry’s  death  in  1559,  his  three  sons  being  minors,  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  a  cruel  and  unscrupulous  woman,  under  whose  evil 
influence  France  suffered  for  so  many  years. 

Francis  II.,  who  married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  survived  his  father  but  one  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  in  whose  reign  the  religious  persecutions  developed 
into  civil  war,  Francois,  Duke  of  Guise,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  and  Antoine  de 
Bourbon  and  his  brother,  Louis  de  Conde,  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots.  The  terrible 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place  in  1572.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  in  1574, 
there  came  to  the  throne  Henry  III.,  a  prince  whose  one  absorbing  thought  was  how  he  could 
amuse  and  indulge  himself,  completely  vitiating  by  his  excesses  the  natural  brilliancy  of  his 
intellect.  The  civil  war  still  continued,  and  Henry,  afraid  of  the  power  that  the  Duke 

of  Guise  was  obtaining  over  the  Catholics,  had  him  basely  assassinated  in  1588.  The 

following  year  Henry  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  stabbed  by  a  young  monk,  Jacques 

Clement.  Catherine  de  Medicis  died  six  months  before  her  last  son,  leaving  behind  her  the 
crown  disgraced,  the  kingdom  rent  in  twain  by  two  strong  factions,  and  the  Huguenot  party, 
against  which  she  had  so  long  struggled,  about  to  triumph. 

Henry  III.,  leaving  no  heir,  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Navarre,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  IV.  He  exterminated  all  foreign  invaders,  healed  up  the  breach  between  the 
Catholics  and  Huguenots,  and  made  great  financial  reforms,  which  were  much  needed  after 
the  excesses  of  the  former  kings.  He  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  commerce,  started  many  home 
industries,  and  restored  peace  to  France.  This  did  not  free  him  from  his  enemies,  and  he 
was  stabbed  in  his  carriage  by  Francois  Ravaillac  in  1589. 

Having  briefly  glanced  over  the  history,  we  will  now  consider  who  were  the  men  whose 
influence  may  be  traced  in  the  woodwork  and  carving  of  the  century,  and  we  find  that 
the  most  celebrated  sculptors  were  Jean  Goujon,  Germain  Pilon,  and  Nieolas  Bachelier  de 
Toulouse. 

Jean  Goujon  was  born  about  1510.  The  first  recorded  notice  of  his  work  appears  at  Rouen 
in  1540,  when  he  was  working  at  St.  Maclou,  though  probably  he  was  employed  a  little  earlier 
at  the  Chateau  de  Gaillon  by  the  second  Cardinal  d'Amboise.  From  1548  to  1562  he  was 
working  with  Pierre  Lescot  at  the  Louvre;  in  1550  with  Philibert  de  I’Orme  at  the  Chateau 
d’Anet,  built  by  Henry  II.  for  Diane  de  Poictiers ;  in  1557  with  Primaticcio  at  the  Hotel  de 
Guise,  afterwards  the  HStel  Soubise,  and  now  the  “Archives  Nationales.”  His  long  associa¬ 
tion  with  Paris  had  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  Ecole  de  I’lle-de-France.  This  School 
includes  a  good  deal  more  than  is  geographically  known  as  “  He  de  France."  It  began  at 
T^jj^Foise  spread  to  Tours,  Blois,  Orleans,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine.  It  transforms  itself  at 
Fontainebleau  and  finishes  in  Paris.  It  was  patronised  by  the  sovereign  and  directed  by  the 
leading  artists  of  the  day,  Michel  Colomb,  Jean  Perreal,  Rosso,  Primaticcio,  Philibert  de  I’Orme, 
Pierre  Lescot,  Jean  Goujon,  Germain  Pilon,  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  &c.  It  was  at  the  head  of  all 
the  provincial  schools,  and  was  always  pushing  on  to  something  new.  Jean  Goujon  completely 
overthrew  the  old  traditions  by  introducing  mythological  subjects,  modelling  the  figures  in 
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such  delicate  yet  such  subtle  relief  that  it  is  not  surprising  he  found  many  imitators  amongst 
the  furniture  makers  of  his  day.  The  influence  of  Primaticcio  for  pronounced  relief  was  quite 
in  another  direction,  and  much  to  be  regretted  when  adopted  by  the  wood  carver.  Popular 
tradition  says  that  Jean  Goujon  perished  in  1572,  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  whilst 
putting  some  finishing  touches  to  his  sculptures  in  the  Louvre,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have 
suffered  death  as  a  Huguenot;  certain  it  is  that  from  1562  no  further  records  of  his  work 
are  to  be  found  in  Paris.  Later  authorities  say  he  left  Paris  in  1562,  and  settled  at  Bologna, 
where  he  probably  died  a  few  years  after. 

Germain  Pilon  was  born  about  1528,  and  died  in  1590,  just  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  to  the  throne.  He  worked  in  wood  as  well  as  in  stone,  and  had  a  great  reputation 
for  his  figures.  Several  of  his  minor  works  are  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Denis 
has  a  rich  collection  of  his  figure  sculptures. 

Like  Jean  Goujon,  he  strongly  influenced  the  Ecole  de  I’lle-de-France,  which  towards  the 
middle  of  the  century  may  sometimes  be  confused  with  the  “  Ecole  de  Normandie,”  where 
Goujon  was  working  in  1540. 

Nicolas  Bachelier  de  Toulouse,  architect  and  sculptor,  was,  according  to  Mons.  Ch. 
Bauchal,  born  in  1485,  and  died  in  1572.  He  worked  entirely  in  the  south  of  France, 
principally  in  Languedoc.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Michel  Angelo  (b.  1475;  d.  1564), 
but  no  very  authentic  records  are  to  hand  as  to  his  early  life,  &c. 

Mons.  de  Champeaux  says  :  “  The  character  of  his  works  is  French  in  their  general 
disposition  and  the  figures  which  decorate  them,  but  submitted  to  the  Italian  influence  with 
regard  to  the  arabesques  and  the  light  flowering  branches  surrounding  the  busts  of  children, 
which  one  finds  in  the  sculptures  in  stone  executed  by  the  master.”  He  excelled  in  the  figure, 
but  added  to  it  a  quaint  and  grotesque  treatment  peculiarly  his  own. 

Four  examples  forming  part  of  the  Soulages  Collection  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
are  attributed  to  him  by  Mons.  de  Champeaux.  A  table.  No.  7221-60,  of  which  he  says: 
.  ...  ‘‘by  its  simple  style  and  harmonious  proportions  seems  to  approach  one  of  the  best 
compositions  of  Bachelier.”  Mr.  Pollen  says  of  it :  “  The  general  design  reminds  us  of  the 
work  of  Bachelier,  Ducerceau  and  others  who  made  the  Italian  designs  that  were  so  well 
known  and  so  boldly  executed  in  France.”  A  chair.  No.  7211-60,  which  is  well  proportioned 
but  without  much  carving,  and  two  cabinets,  Nos.  772-65  and  8453-63  ;  in  the  latter,  although 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  the  carving,  there  is  too  much  overloading  of  the  surface, 

which  is  detrimental  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Mons.  de  Champeaux  says  the  most 

authentic  piece  of  Bachelier’s  wood  carving  is  the  door  of  the  sacristy  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Rodez,  but  Mons.  Bion  de  Marlavargne  does  not  mention  Bachelier’s  name  in  his  work  on 
Rodez  Cathedral,  although  he  comments  on  the  beauty  of  the  door,  which  is  dated  1531. 

Another  artist  of  the  Ecole  de  I’lle-de-France  was  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  architect 
and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  about  1515,  and  died  in  1585.  His  illustrations  are  full  of  quaint 
humour  and  originality,  but  when  these  came  to  be  adapted  to  wood  carving  and  furniture 
the  result  was-  most  disastrous.  He  published  designs  for  furniture  and  chimney-pieces  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  were  never  executed,  although  their  influence  unfortunately  spread  rapidly 

throughout  the  country.  Under  the  title  of  “Meubles”  and  “Chemindes”  they  can  be  seen  in 

the  South  Kensington  Museum  Art  Library,  and  if  only  studied  with  a  view  to  know  what  to 
avoid,  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  student.  Androuet  du  Cerceau  left  three  sons,  two  of 
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whom,  Jean  Baptiste  and  Jacques  II.,  were  architects  under  Henry  II.  They  had  numerous 
children  who  kept  up  the  family  traditions. 

In  a  brief  summary  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  merits  or  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  different  schools  of  furniture  and  carving  scattered  throughout  France  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  to  those  of  my  readers  who  would  pursue  the  subject  further,  I 
would  recommend  Mons.  E.  Bonnaffd's  and  Mons.  de  Champeaux's  excellent  works,  in  which 
may  also  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  the  wood  workers  of  the  different  schools,  and 
which  are  far  too  many  to  enumerate  here.  The  close  proximity  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
Picardy,  Champagne  and  Burgundy  ;  of  Italy  to  Lyons,  Dauphiny  and  Provence ;  of  Spain  to 
Languedoc  and  Gascony,  and  the  perpetual  intercourse  with  Germany,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  variety  of  characteristics  to  be  found  in  French  carving.  A  number  of  Italian 
artists  were  also  employed  at  Fontainebleau  by  Francis  L,  the  most  important  being  Francois 
Seibecq,  called  de  Carpy,  who  executed  the  wood  carvings  in  “  La  grande  Galerie  de  Francois  I.,” 
Rosso,  Primaticcio,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  the  architect  Vignola,  whilst  the  architect  Serlio  was 
associated  with  Philibert  de  I’Orme  at  the  Louvre.  With  the  exception  of  Seibecq,  who  certainly 
has  not  an  Italian  name,  Francis  I.  employed  no  foreign  furniture  makers,  which  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  as  France  at  that  time  was  celebrated  for  its  carvers  and  cabinet  makers.  The  French 
furniture  and  wood  carving  schools  maintained  their  originality  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  colony  at  Fontainebleau  imposed  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo,  a  style  com¬ 
pletely  foreign  to  the  French  spirit,  which  up  till  then  had  been  pre-eminent  for  grace  and 
simplicity.  It  is  in  the  woodwork  of  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  century  that  we  must 
seek  the  best  French  work,  for  by  degrees  the  workmen  travelled  from  one  province  to  another, 
sometimes  retaining  their  old  traditions,  sometimes  casting  them  off  to  adopt  something  new ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  century  they  began  to  repeat  themselves,  or  copy  their  masters, 
and  a  heavy  and  uniform  style  was  the  result.  The  wood  carving  of  the  sixteenth  century 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods : — 

First,  the  period  of  Francis  I.  The  characteristics  of  the  style  are  the  introduction  of 
pilasters  ornamented  with  arabesques  and  carved  capitals.  A  certain  square  blocking  out  of 
the  leaves  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  Gothic,  and  a  “bossiness”  in  the  carving,  accompanied  by 
sharp  and  decided  cuts,  whilst  the  leaves  have  no  veins  or  other  lines  than  the  central  stem. 
The  use  of  cartouches  and  trophies.  Mouldings  simple,  and  usually  not  carved.  [For  Examples, 
see  Plates  XVL,  XVII.,  XVIII.  (First  Series);  Plates  XIX.  to  XXIV.] 

Second,  the  period  of  Heniy  11.  The  characteristics  are  the  introduction  of  Corinthian 
columns  with  carved  capitals,  of  strapwork  patterns  in  very  low  relief,  and  a  method  of  treating 
a  slightly  undulating  surface  by  gouge  cuts,  which  is  only  suitable  to  wood.  See  the  pattern 
above  flutes  on  the  column  on  Plate  XX.,  the  bosses  in  small  centre  panel  of  Plate  XXL, 
and  the  stiles  and  centre  boss  on  Plate  XXX.  Mouldings  are  delicate  and  beautifully  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  when  carved,  only  with  a  few  gouge  cuts  or  else  in  very  low  relief.  [For  Examples, 
see  Plates  XXVI.  to  XXXVI.] 

Third,  the  period  embracing  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
Here  simplicity  and  grace  give  way  to  excess  of  ornament,  the  beginning  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  the  right  panel,  Plate  XXXIV.  Pediments  are  used  until  the  original  structural  purpose 
is  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  pediment  being  divided  and  reversed,  or  placed  anywhere 
to  fill  a  space  or  break  an  outline.  Terminal  figures  now  become  more  florid  and  more 
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^x^gg’erated,  they  lose  all  sense  of  quaintness,  and  are  used  in  the  place  of  columns.  Mouldings 
are  heavy  and  too  much  ornamented,  and  as  the  century  draws  to  a  close,  a  gradual  decadence 
may  be  observed.  None  of  the  Plates  illustrate  this  period,  which  the  student  should  avoid. 
Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  Cabinets  Nos.  2787'--56  and  8453'-63, 
Table  72i5'-6o. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  three 
periods  have  been  enumerated,  the  Francis  I.  style  ran  on  through  Henry  II.,  as  did  that  of 
the  latter  into  the  succeeding  reigns,  and  so  forth.  It  is  only  certain  innovations,  which 
become  noticeable  in  each  period,  that  enables  one  to  make  any  distinction.  This  is  only 
natural  when  we  consider  that  an  artist  like  Bachelier  of  Toulouse  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.,  and  died  only  two  years  before  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  his  life  covering  a 
period  of  eighty-seven  years. 

We  will  now  begin  to  consider  the  Plates  in  detail. 

Plate  XIX.  consists  of  two  fragments  carved  in  walnut-wood.  The  top  panel  is  the 
front  of  a  box  or  drawer.  The  carving  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  relief.  The  modelling  is 
crude,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  treatment  is  excellent.  This  style  of  carving  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  cuts  of  the  tool  were  simple,  and  no  over¬ 
elaboration  of  the  surface  either  by  serrations  or  ribs  was  attempted.  Compare  this  and 
Plates  XVII.  to  XX.  with  Plate  XXXVII.  (Third  Series).  The  lower  panel  on  Plate  XIX. 
is  probably  the  front  of  a  small  chest.  It  is  carved  all  over  with  very  delicate  floral  scroll¬ 
work  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  relief.  Notice,  again,  the  simplicity  of  the  foliage,  which, 
however,  is  modelled  with  more  feeling  than  in  the  other  example.  The  spiral  lines  are  also 
admirably  treated,  the  middle  of  the  spiral  being  flat,  with  a  delicate  groove  on  either  side. 

The  student  of  wood  carving  should  make  a  special  study  of  the  treatment  of  spiral 

lines,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled  are  apt  to  look  hard  and  stringy,  instead  of  being 
graceful  lines  giving  strength  and  continuity  to  the  design.  The  most  satisfactory  treatment 
is  to  outline  the  spiral  with  a  fluter  or  veiner,  using  the  sides  of  the  tool  to  cant  the  edges. 
The  spiral  then  seems  to  blend  with  the  background,  and  has  not  that  detached  look  which 
is  so  often  noticeable  when  the  edges  are  cut  down  vertically. 

Plate  XX.  The  panel  at  the  top  is  carved  in  walnut-wood,  and  is  seven-sixteenths  of 

an  inch  in  relief.  It  is  another  good  example  of  the  simple  sharp  cutting  of  the  work  of  the 

early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  long  iron  hinge  bands  are  pierced  with  Gothic  foliage. 

The  panel  at  the  bottom  is  from  a  niche  composed  of  four  fluted  columns  with  composite 
capitals.  The  carving  of  the  panel  is  from  a  quarter  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  relief. 

The  little  column  on  the  left  is  very  typical  of  the  style  of  caiwing  introduced  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  shell-like  ornament  above  the  flutes  is  produced  by  gouge  cuts, 
as  are  the  leaves  under  the  volutes. 

Plate  XXI.  contains  four  panels.  The  example  at  the  top  is  part  of  a  Frieze  carved 
in  oak,  and  is  typical  of  the  carving  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Compare  it  with  Plate  XVIII. 
The  relief  of  the  carving  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  two  lower  panels,  with  shields,  are  carved 
in  oak,  and  are  good  examples  of  the  mouldings  and  cartouche  work  of  the  same  period. 
The  relief  of  the  carving  is  about  one  inch  and  one-eighth,  and  the  outer  moulding  projects 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  this.  Traces  of  colour  are  to  be  seen  on  the  shield.  The 
small  centre  panel  is  somewhat  later,  and  belongs  to  the  style  of  work  largely  associated  with 
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the  name  of  Henry  II.  and  the  Ecole  de  Lyons.  The  relief  is  a  full  sixteenth  of  an  inch ; 
there  is  no  modelling  of  the  surface  except  in  the  central  bosses,  the  surface  of  these  being 
very  slightly  undulated  and  the  divisions  marked  with  gouge  cuts.  The  way  in  which  the 
pattern  and  the  margin  are  united,  and  the  simple  and  delicate  mouldings,  should  be  specially 
noticed.  This  example  should  be  grouped  with  Plates  XXV.  to  XXXI.  Very  beautiful 
furniture  was  produced  at  Lyons,  in  which  simplicity  and  grace  are  admirably  combined.  The 
carving  is  of  strapwork,  sometimes  terminating  in  foliage  (see  Plate  XXVIII.)  in  very  low  relief. 
The  mouldings  are  beautifully  proportioned  and  very  slightly  carved.  Unfortunately  there 
are  no  specimens  of  these  cabinets  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  French  (Lyons) 
Cabinet  No.  741,  1895,  carved  with  scroll  ornament,  frets  and  masks,  being  in  quite  a  different 
style  and  rather  later  in  date. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  the  student  to  compare  the  strapwork  of  the  Henry  II.  period 
in  France  with  that  known  in  England  as  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean.  The  comparison  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  French,  and  where  good  examples  are  found  in  England  they  are 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  foreign  workmen.  Jacques  Lefevre,  a  clever  cabinet  maker 
and  carver,  was  summoned  from  Normandy  to  England  by  Elizabeth,  and  numerous  Huguenot 
refugees  sought  safety  here  during  the  persecutions. 

At  no  period  in  France  were  the  mouldings  of  the  cabinet  maker  more  refined  or 
better  suited  to  their  purpose  than  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
strapwork  patterns  are  then  also  at  their  best.  In  this  simple  style  of  carving  the  charm  of 
the  old  over  the  modern  work  is,  first,  that  the  pattern  is  in  very  low  relief,  generally 
being  under  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  from  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  greater  the 
relief  the  greater  the  amount  of  modelling  required ;  second,  that  where  the  pattern  is  not 
modelled,  or  only  very  slightly,  the  ground  spaces  are  small  and  the  pattern  and  the 
margin  are  generally  united.  In  England  these  points  were  not  always  observed,  and 
consequently  the  work  is  often  very  crude.  During  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  cabinets  and 
chests  were  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  strapwork  formed  by  a  sort  of  reversed 
8-shape  pattern,  but  it  was  always  left  flat  and  not  modelled.  A  spinet,  marked  “  Elizabethan,” 
exhibited  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  English  furniture  at  Bethnal  Green,  showed  a  strong 
French  influence. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  the  house  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  who  was  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  is  a  very  good  example  of  Jacobean  strapwork, 
but  if  the  details  are  compared  with  the  little  panel  on  this  plate,  many  points  of  resemblance 
will  be  noticed. 

Plates  XXV.  to  XXXI.  should  be  useful  to  the  class-holders  of  the  many  amateur 
and  recreative  classes  throughout  the  country,  where  the  limited  time  at  the  pupil’s  disposal 
prevents  much  knowledge  of  modelling  being  acquired  or  technical  skill  attained. 

Plate  XXII.,  a  balustrade  or  door  carved  in  walnut-wood,  is  a  fine  example  of  wood 
carving  towards  the  end  of  Francis  I.’s  reign.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged  either  to  the 
Chateau  d’Assier,  begun  in  1534,  or  the  Chapelle  d'Assier,  begun  in  1545,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Bachelier  of  Toulouse  for  Galiot  de  Genouilhac,  Governor  of  Languedoc  under  Francis  1. 
Whether  the  design  or  the  carving  may  be  attributed  to  Bachelier  is  at  present  a  mere 
speculation,  but  the  beauty  of  the  work  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  far  finer  than  any  of  the 
other  specimens  attributed  to  him  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  chateau  is 
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completely  in  ruins,  only  part  of  the  outer  walls  still  standing.  The  chapel  is  intact,  and 
therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  the  balustrade  came  from  the  former.  It  is  said  to  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  “grille”  in  the  small  chapel,  in  which  is  placed  the  tomb  of  Genouilhac, 
for  which  Bachelier  received  the  commission  in  1555. 

The  arches  at  the  top  are  recessed  about  an  inch  and  a  half ;  the  acanthus  leaves  on  the 
balusters,  the  ribbons  and  small  festoons  have  a  relief  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  rising  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  on  the  centre  column.  (The  Plate  gives  only  half  of  the  original.)  The 
base  of  the  small  columns  is  three  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square,  whilst  the  base  of 
the  central  column  projects  three  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond.  The  light  band  in  the 
left-hand  corner  is  a  one-foot  rule,  the  inches  of  which  may  be  distinguished  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  student  to  mark  them  in. 

Plates  XXIIT.  and  XXIV.  give  the  front  and  end  of  a  carved  oak  chest  of  the  period 
of  Francis  I.  Compare  the  details  of  the  carving  with  Plates  XVII.  to  XXL  The  execution  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  in  Plate  XVII.,  but  the  style  of  carving  is  the  same.  The  lion’s  head 
is  ugly,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  some  animals'  heads  had  terminated  the  upper  scrolls,  but 
are  now  broken  off.  The  system  of  planting  on  extra  wood  in  such  places  where  fuller 
relief  is  required  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  by  Du  Hanon,  who  executed  for 
Louis  XII.  the  celebrated  wooden  ceiling  for  the  “Grande  Chambre  du  Parlenient.”  Du  Hanon, 
an  excellent  cabinet  maker,  is  said  to  have  studied  in  Italy,  and  to  have  there  learned  the 
system  of  building  up  his  material.  For  a  roof,  where  the  carving  is  not  subjected  to  friction, 
this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  do,  but  for  furniture,  or  anything  else  that  has  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  use,  it  is  a  very  great  mistake.  The  carving  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  relief,  and  the  lion’s  head,  which  is  stuck  on,  about  two  inches  in  relief.  Note  that  the 
background  is  sloped  from  the  margin.  The  carving  on  the  stiles  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  relief,  and  is  quite  out  of  scale  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  Plate  XXIV.  the 
section  gives  the  mouldings  that  lead  up  to  the  panel,  the  inner  moulding  at  the  top  being 
worked  out  of  the  panel. 

Plate  XXV.  Two  strapwork  panels  somewhat  bolder  in  treatment  than  the  other 
examples,  and  not  set  off  with  any  mouldings.  Admirably  suited  to  the  panels  of  a  chest. 

Plates  XXVI.  to  XXXI.  are  all  strapwork  patterns.  It  should  be  noted  how  rich  and 
effective  is  the  carved  treatment  of  the  stiles  in  the  door,  Plate  XXVI.,  the  guilloche  being 
carved  closely  together  without  ground  spaces,  and  the  semicircular  ending  of  the  guilloche 
at  one  end  being  very  pleasing.  It  seems  as  if  the  door  had  been  photographed  upside-down, 
as,  if  reversed  the  semicircular  ending  to  the  guilloche  would  look  better,  and  it  is  also  more 
likely  that  the  plainer  of  the  square  bosses  in  the  rail  would  be  at  the  bottom. 

The  frieze  of  the  door  given  on  Plate  XXVII.  is  modern,  and  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  design. 

The  border  on  the  chair,  Plate  XXIX.  is  a  simple  and  effective  pattern,  and  the  back  of 
the  chair  given  on  Plate  XXX.  lends  itself  to  reproduction  as  the  front  of  a  corner  cupboard, 
for  the  construction  of  which  the  section  of  the  mouldings  would  be  useful. 

Plate  XXXI.,  with  the  mouldings  greatly  modified,  would  make  a  good  blotter,  but 
unless  the  panel  is  properly  framed,  which  is  expensive,  a  wooden  book-cover  is  liable  to  twist 
and  is  therefore  unsatisfactory. 

Plate  XXXII.  Two  oak  panels,  said  to  belong  to  the  “  Ecole  d’Auvergne,”  which 
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had  a  great  reputation  for  its  heads  on  medallions,  shields,  &c.  The  fanciful  costumes  of 
the  figures  in  the  medallions,  and  the  little  nude  figures  filling  the  spandrils,  are  suggestive 
of  the  style  of  Jean  Goujon.  Jacques  d’Amboise,  brother  of  the  Cardinal  dAmboise  at  Gaillon, 
was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  in  Auvergne.  The  school  was  very  vigorous  during  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  but  under  Henry  II.  it  came  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Lyons, 
copying  its  types  without  adding  anything  new. 

The  mouldings  of  the  panels  are  very  irregular,  and  appear  to  have  been  worked  by  hand. 
The  relief  of  the  carving  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  the  same  projection  as  the  outer  fillet  of 
the  ogee  moulding.  The  width  of  the  stiles  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  the  rails  one 
and  three-quarter  inches. 

Plate  XXXIII.  shows  a  pleasing  treatment  of  a  door.  It  is  in  oak,  and  the  carving  of 
the  panels  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  relief.  The  stiles  and  rails  are  very  effective,  though 
the  treatment  is  not  altogether  judicious,  as  the  little  oblong  panels  connecting  the  guilloche 
are  slightly  grounded  out,  and  where  these  cross  the  joints  the  construction  suffers. 

Plate  XXXIV.  consists  of  two  panels,  one  on  the  left  carved  with  strapwork,  which  is 
possibly  earlier  than  any  of  the  examples  that  have  gone  before  ;  yet  charming  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  so  refined  nor  are  the  mouldings  so  dainty  as  in  some  of  the  other  examples.  The  panel 
on  the  right  is  considerably  later,  probably  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Although 
remarkably  well  cut,  the  design  of  the  panel  is  uninteresting  and  the  mouldings  are  overdone 
with  carving.  The  fret,  which  becomes  a  very  common  feature  about  1560,  is  a  bare  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  relief.  The  ground  of  the  panel  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  carving  is 
from  five-eighths  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  relief. 

Plate  XXXV.  Two  oak  corbels,  supposed  to  have  supported  the  beams  of  a  ceiling. 
The  carving  was  painted  and  gilded,  and  the  paint  and  preparations  for  the  gilding  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  wood.  Though  rough  the  execution  is  very  spirited  and  vigorous.  The  ground 
of  the  carving,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  relief,  gradually  slopes  from  the  margin. 

Plate  XXXVI.  gives  two  carved  panels  and  a  strapwork  cartouche.  The  top  panel  on 
the  left  is  composed  of  strapwork  very  gracefully  intertwined,  which  is  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  relief.  The  lower  panel  is  also  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  kind  of  strapwork, 
and  has  admirable  carving  of  a  mask,  scales  and  floral  decoration.  The  cartouche  above 
it  is  also  ornamented  with  strapwork,  and  the  mask  is  well  carved.  The  strapwork  bands  of 
these  cartouches  were  often  picked  out  with  gilding. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  to  the  student  frequent  visits  to  our  own  National 
Museums.  In  the  Architectural  Court  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  casts  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Jean  Goujon  and  Germain  Pilon;  also  casts  from  the  stalls  of  St.  Denis,  and 
the  carved  wood  doors  of  St.  Evreux  Cathedral  and  of  St.  Sauveur,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  in  which 
Gothic  construction  is  blended  with  Renaissance  details.  These  latter  mark  the  transition  from 
Gothic  to  Renaissance,  a  link  not  to  be  found  .in  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  Museum. 


French.  Early  Century. 


South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  884  — 1895. 


French.  i6*  Century. 


Door  from  a  Cabinet.  Walnut  Wood.  Auvergne.  Early  part  of  16th  Century. 
H.  14 Vs  in.  W.  13*^8.  South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  829 — 1895. 

Column  from  a  Cabinet.  Walnut  Wood.  Lyons.  Middle  of  16th  Century. 
H.  26'/2  in.  Diameter  across  flutes  3'/4  in. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  749  — 1895. 


Panel  from  a  Niche.  Walnut  Wood.  Auvergne.  Middle  of  i6th  Century.  H.  9V8  in.  W.  131/2- 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh. 


French,  16*  Century. 


Plate  XXII. 


French.  Middle  of  Century. 


Balustrade.  Walnut  Wood.  The  Baluster  shaped  columns  are  carved  with  Masks  and  Floral  ornament. 
H.  6  ft.  2  in.  \\',  3  ft.  6  in  (as  shewn  in  collotype). 


South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  485 — 1895. 
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French.  Middle  of  i6*  Century. 


South  Kensington  Museum.  Keg.  No.  679 — 1895. 


French.  Middle  of  i6th  Century. 


South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  679 — 1895. 


French,  Middle  of  i6‘'’  Centura 


The  Corporation  Art  Galleries.  Glasgow. 


Plate  XXVI. 


French  (Lyons).  Middle  of  Century. 


Walnut  Wood  Door.  The  panels  carved  with  scrollwork  in  very  low  relief  and  modelled.  Horizontal  Section 
trough  the  Muntin  and  the  Mouldings  that  lead  up  to  carved  panel.  H.  5  ft.  7  in.  W.  2  ft.  S'*  j  in. 


South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  747 — 1895. 


French  (Lyons).  Middle  of  i6th  Century. 


Plate  XXVII. 


Oak  Door  and  Architrave.  The  panels  carved  with  strapwork  in  very  low  relief.  The  Frieze  is  modern 
and  not  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  Horizontal  Section  through  the  Architrave,  Stile  and  Mouldings 
that  lead  up  to  panel.  H.  7  ft.  ^,U  in.  W.  3  ft.  4'/2  in. 


South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  1734 — 1892. 


French  (Lyons).  Middle  of  i6‘ii  Century. 


Plate  XXVllI. 


Door.  From  a  Plaster  Cast  of  a  Walnut  Door  in  the  Collection  of  Monsieur  Duseigneur,  Paris.  The  panels  are 
carved  with  strapwork  in  very  low  relief  and  delicately  modelled.  Horizontal  Section  through  the  Muntin  and 
Mouldings  that  lead  up  to  carved  panel.  H.  6  ft.  5V4  in.  W.  2  ft.  6  in. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  49(5 — 1893. 


Plate  XXIX. 


French  (Lyons).  Middle  of  i6*  Century. 


Chair.  Walnut  Wood.  The  panel  at  the  back  is  carved  with  strapwork  and  the  bands  interlaced. 
See  Plate  XXX.  H.  3  ft  4  in.  W.  iS'/a  in. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  720  — 1895. 


Plate  XXX. 


< 

Back  of  Chair  given  on  Plate  XXIX.  Section  giving  Mouldings  and  relief  of  carving.  H.  21  in.  W.  17  in. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  720 — 1895. 


French  (Lyons).  Middle  of  i6‘''  Century. 


Plate  xxxi 


Walnut  Panel.  Carved  in  low  relief  with  flora!  Ornament  and  Strapwork  —  Section  giving  Mouldings 
aad  relief  of  carving.  H.  2  ft.  4^  2  in.  W.  i  ft.  1 1  ^  j  in. 


South  Kensington  Museum.  Reg.  No.  711 — 1S95. 


Plate  XXXII. 


French  (Auvergne).  Middle  of  Century. 


Cupboard  Doors.  Oak.  Carved  with  heads  within  Medallions.  The  upper  panels  are  in  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  Edinburgh.  Sight  measure  of  carved  panel,  H.  13^2  in.  \V.  10  in.  The  lower  panels,  H.  13^  2  in.  \V.  9  in. 


South  Ken.<ington  JIuseum.  Reg.  No.  799 — 1S95. 


V  . Af*n. 
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French.  Middle  of  Century. 


Two  Carved  Oak  Corbels.  One  a  battle  subject,  the  other  a  bacchanalia 
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DETAILS  OF  GOTHIC  WOOD  CARVING. 

Beiug  a  Series  of  Drawings  from  original  work  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries.  By  Franklyn  A.  Crallan,  late  Instructor  in  Wood  Carving, 
Municipal  Technical  College,  Derby.  4to,  in  cloth  portfolio,  gilt,  price  aSr. 

This  work  consists  of  34  Plates,  two  of  which  are  double,  reproduced 
by  Photo-tint  process  from  the  original  fuU-sized  drawings  made  by  the 
author,  chiefly  from  Churches  in  Derbyshire,  Norfolk  and  Surrey,  also  from 
the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Ely,  Peterborough  and  Lincoln,  and  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Westminster.  The  size  of  the  Plates  averages  12  by  8^  in., 
printed  on  paper  15  by  ii  in.  With  short  descriptive  Text. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ANTIQUE  CARVED  FURNITURE  AND  WOOD- 
WORN. 

Measured  and  drawn  by  Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.  Containing  50 
Photo-lithographed  Plates  of  Examples,  with  Sections,  Mouldings  and 
Details  drawn  to  a  working  scale  from  actual  measurements  of  over  170 
examples  of  Old  English  Carved  Furniture  and  Woodwork,  representing 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  work  in  great 
variety.  Folio,  half-calf,  published  at  3/.,  offered  at  zl  zs.  nett. 

Only  40  Copies  of  the  above  Valuable  Work  now  remain  for  Sale. 

"  To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  beautiful  and  useful  art  of  Wood-carving,  this 
book  will  be  very  welcome.  It  is  a  folio  with  cl«r  illustrations,  fit  to  use  as  working 
copies,  of  many  authentic  specimens  of  antique  carved  furniture  and  woodwork.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Marshall  deserves  the  assurance  that  his  own  work  will  go  far  among  the  craft  of 
those  ‘cunning  in  wood 'to  rehabilitate  what  was  good  of  yore.  It  would  form  a  very 
welcome  present  to  a  carver,  and  may  be  appropriately  placed  in  the  library  of  every 
technical  school,  or  awarded  as  a  prize  to  pupils  excelling  in  the  graceful  art  of  which  it 
treats." — Saturday  Review. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE  STUDENT,  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  AND  AMATEUR. 

Being  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Historical  Styles  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  King’s 
College,  London,  and  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  A.R.I.B.A.  Containing 
upwards  of  300  pages,  with  115  Plates  reproduced  from  large  Photographs 
and  printed  in  Collotype,  and  other  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  price  xzs.  (>d. 

"  We  shall  be  amazed  if  it  is  not  immediately  recognised  and  adopted  as  par  excellence 
The  Student’s  Manual  of  the  History  of  Architecture.” — The  Architect. 

“  .  .  .  It  is  concisely  written  and  profusely  illustrated  by  plates  of  all  the  typical 
buildinp  of  each  country  and  period.  .  .  .  Will  fill  a  VOID  in  our  Literature.” — 
Building  News. 

‘  ‘-A  volume  of  no  more  than  three  hundred  moderate  pages  covering  the  whole  field  of 
Architecture  from  the  Pyramids  to  Pall  Mall.  .  .  .  The  architectural  student  in  search 
of  any  particular  fact  will  readily  find  it  in  this  most  methodical  work.  ...  As  com¬ 
plete  AS  IT  well  can  be.” — Times. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  ORNAMENT. 

With  300  Plates,  containing  about  3000  Illustrations  of  the  Elements  and 
Application  of  Decoration  to  Objects.  By  F.  S.  Meyer,  Professor  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Art,  Karlsruhe.  Second  English  Edition,  revised  by 
Hugh  Stannus,  F.R.I.B.A,,  Lecturer  on  Applied  Art,  National  Art  Schools, 
South  Kensington.  Thick  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  \zs.  6d. 

“  A  Library,  a  Museum,  an  Encyclopxdia  and  an  Art  School  in  one.  To  rival  it  as 
a  book  of  reference,  one  must  fill  a  bookcase.  The  quality  of  the  drawings  is  unusually 
high,  the  choice  of  examples  is  singularly  good.  .  .  .  The  work  is  practically  an  epitome 
of  a  hundred  Works  on  Design.” — Studio. 

“The  author’s  acquaintance  wfith  ornament  amazes,  and  his  three  thousand  subjects 
are  gleaned  from  the  finest  which  the  world  affords.  As  a  treasury  of  ornament  drawn  to 
scale  in  all  styles,  and  derived  from  genuine  concrete  objects,  we  have  nothing  in  England 
which  will  not  appear  as  poverty-stricken  as  compared  with  Professor  Meyer's  Book.” — 
Architect. 

“  The  book  is  a  mine  of  wealth  even  to  an  ordinary  render,  while  to  the  Student  of 
Art  and  Arcbsology  it  is  simply  indispensable  as  a  reference  book.  We  know  of  no  one 
work  of  its  kind  that  approaches  it  for  comprehensiveness  and  historical  accuracy.” — 
Science  and  Art. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  ART  SMITHING. 

For  the  use  of  •Practical  Smiths,  Designers  and  others,  and  in  Art  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Schools.  By  F.  S.  Meyer,  Author  of  ‘  A  Handbook  of  Ornament.’ 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition.  With  an  Introduction  to  the 
English  Edition  by  J.  Starkie  Gardner.  Containing  214  Illustrations  of 
Domestic  and  Architectural  Wrought  Iron  work  of  the  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Periods.  8vo,  cloth,  price  6r. 

RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNAMENT  IN  SPAIN. 

A  Series  of  Examples  selected  from  the  purest  executed  between  the  years 
1500-1560,  by  Andrew  N.  Prentice,  Architect,  A.R.I.B.A.  60  Plates, 
reproduced  by  Photo-lithography  and  Photo  Process,  from  the  drawings 
made  by  the  author,  consisting  of  Perspective  Views  and  Geometrical 
Drawings,  and  details  of  Facades,  Patios,  Staircases,  Doors,  Windows, 
Ceilings,  Brackets,  Capitals,  and  other  details  in  Stone  and  Wood,  together 
with  Examples  of  Iron  Screens,  Balconies,  and  other  Specimens  of  Metal 
Work,  &c.  &c.  With  Short  Descriptive  Text.  Folio,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  zl.  loj. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  books  which  have  Spanish  buildings  for  subject, 
Mr.  Prentice’s  will  be  found  the  most  fascinating  by  an  English  architect.” — Architect. 

“For  the  drawing  and  production  of  this  book  one  can  have  no  words  hut  praise.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  so  good  a  record  of  such  admirable  Architectural  Drawing,  free, 
firm  and  delicate.” — British  Architect. 


A  GRAMMAR  OF  JAPANESE  ORNAMENT  AND  DESIGN 

Illustrated  by  65  Plates,  many  in  Gold  and  Colours,  representing  all  Classes  of 
Natural  and  Conventional  Forms,  drawn  from  the  Originals,  with  Intro¬ 
ductory,  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Text.  By  T.  W.  Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A- 
Imperial  4to,  in  elegant  cloth  binding,  price  zl.  6s. 

“  The  beauty  of  Mr.  Culler's  folio  pages  of  illustrations,  the  systematic  order  of  their 
arrangement,  and  the  production  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  plates  in  the  rich  gold  and 
colours  of  the  original  Japanese  embroidery,  give  instructive  value  as  well  as  pictorial 
charm  to  this  beautiful  -work." — Edinburgh  Review. 


MR.  LEWIS  F,  DAY’S 

TEXT  BOOKS  OF  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN. 


SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  EVERY-DAY  ART. 

Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Arts  not  Fine.  In  great  part  re-written 
from  ‘  Every-day  Art’  Forming  a  Prefatory  Volume  to  the  Series  of  Text 
Books.  Second  Edition,  revised,  containing  70  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

“  Authoritative  as  coming  from  a  writer  whose  mastery  of  the  subjects  is  not  to 
be  disputed,  and  who  is  generous  in  imparting  the  knowledge  he  acquired  with  difficulty. 
Mr.  Day  has  taken  much  trouble  with  the  new  edition.” — Architect. 

“A  good  artist,  and  a  sound  thinker,  Mr.  Day  has  produced  a  book  of  sterling 
vtHyie.’' ^-Magazine  0/  Art. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  PATTERN. 

Containing; — I.  Introductory.  II.  Pattern  Dissections.  III.  Practical  Pattern 
Planning.  IV.  The  “Drop”  Pattern.  V.  Skeleton  Plans.  VI.  Appro¬ 
priate  Pattern.  Fourth  Edition  (Seventh  Thousand),  revised,  with  41  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

“.  .  .  There  are  few  men  who  know  the  science  of  their  profession  better  or  can 
teach  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewis  Day  j  few  also  who  are  more  gifted  as  practicai  decorators ; 
and  in  anatomisbg  pattern  in  the  way  he  has  done  in  this  manual — a  way  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful — he  has  performed  a  service  not  only  to  the  students  of  his  profession,  but 
also  to  the  public.” — Academy. 

THE  PLANNING  OF  ORNAMENT. 

Containing : — I.  Introductory.  II.  The  Use  of  the  Border.  III.  Within  the 
Border.  IV.  Some  Alternatives  in  Design.  V.  On  the  Filling  of  the 
Circle  and  other  Shapes.  VI.  Order  and  Accident  Third  Edition  (Fifth 
Thousand),  further  revised,  with  41  Full-page  Illustrations,  many  of  which 
have  been  re-drawn.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

“Contains  many  apt  and  well-drawn  illustrations j  it  is  a  highly  comprehensive, 
compact,  and  intelligent  treatise  on  a  subject  which  is  more  difficult  to  treat  than  outsiders 
are  likely  to  think.  It  is  a  capital  little  book,  from  which  no  tyro  (it  is  addressed  to 
improvable  minds)  can  avoid  gaining  a  good  deal.” — Athemxum. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  ORNAMENT. 

Containing : — I.  The  Rationale  of  the  Conventional.  II.  What  is  implied 
by  Repetition.  III.  Where  to  Stop  in  Ornament.  IV.  Style  and  Handi¬ 
craft  V.  The  Teaching  of  the  Tool.  VI.  Some  Superstitions.  Third 
Edition  (Fourth  Thousand),  further  revised,  with  48  Full-page  Illustrations 
and  7  Wood-cuts  in  the  Text  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

“A  most  worthy  supplement  to  the  former  works,  and  a  distinct  gain  to  the  art 
student  who  has  already  applied  his  art  knowledge  in  a  practical  manner,  or  who  hopes 
yet  to  do  so.” — Science  and  Art. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN. 

Comprising  the  above  Three  Books,  ‘Anatomy  of  Pattern,’  ‘Planning 
OF  Ornament,’  and  ‘Application  of  Ornament,’  handsomely  bound  in 
one  volume,  thick  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  price  loj.  6d. 

NATURE  IN  ORNAMENT. 

Containing: — 1.  Introductory.  II.  Ornament  in  Nature.  III.  Nature  in 
Ornament.  IV.  The  Simplification  of  Natural  Forms.  V.  The  Elaboration 
of  Natural  Forms.  VI.  Consistency  in  the  Modification  of  Nature.  VII. 
Parallel  Renderings.  VIII.  More  Parallels.  IX.  Tradition  in  Design- 
X.  Treatment  XL  Animals  in  Ornament.  XII.  The  Element  of  the 
Grotesque.  XIII.  Sdll  Life  in  Ornament.  XIV.  Symbolic  Ornament. 
With  123  Full-page  Plates  and  192  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Thick  crown 
Svo,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  richly  gilt,  from  a  special  design  fay  the 
author,  price  izs.  6d. 

“  Amongst  the  best  of  our  few  good  ornamental  designers  is  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  who 
is  the  author  of  several  books  on  ornamental  art.  ‘  Nature  in  Ornament  ’  is  the  latest  of 
these,  and  is  probably  the  best  The  treatise  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student 
of  ornamental  design.  It  is  profusely  and  admirably  illustrated,  and  well  printed.” — 
Magazine  of  Art. 

“  A  book  more  beautiful  for  its  illustrations,  or  one  more  helpful  to  Students  of  Art 
can  hardly  be  imagined.” — Queen. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL  FOLIAGE  AND  COLOURED 
DECORATION. 

By  Jas.  K.  Colling,  Architect,  F.R.I.B.A.  Taken  from  Buildings  of  the 
Xllth  to  the  XVth  Century.  76  Lithographic  Plates,  and  79  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  with  Text  Royal  4to,  doth,  gilt  top,  price  iSr.,  published 
at  zl.  zs. 

“  The  author’s  book  is  one  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  He  has  done  his 
work  as  well  as  it  could  be  done,  and  we  trust  he  may  be  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  book  to  take  up  some  other  details  of  Medireval  work.” — Architect. 

Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

DETAIL  AND  ORNAMENT  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE. 

Drawn  by  G.  J.  Oakeshott,  Architect,  A.R.I.B.A.  Containing  40  Photo¬ 
lithographic  Plates,  illustrating  some  of  the  choicest  Examples  of  the 
Architectural  Detail  and  Ornament  of  the  Renaissance  Period  in  Italy. 
Folio,  strongly  bound  in  buckram,  price  il.  jzs. 

“  The  series  of  forty  plates  includes  some  exquisite  examples  of  Renaissance  art,  illas- 
trated  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  geometrical  drawings.  We  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  this  work,  which  is  tliroughout  carefully  and  conscientiously  carried  oat.  The  author 
deserves  commendation  for  his  choice  of  subjects,  no  less  than  for  bis  illustration  of 
them.” — British.  Architect. 

THE  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE—GREEK,  ROMAN  AND 
ITALIAN 

Selected  from  Normand’s  Parallels  and  other  Authorities,  Second  Edition,  with 
4  new  Plates — including  i  of  Greek  Mouldings,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz — 
specially  prepared  for  this  work,  edited  with  Notes  by  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  24  Plates,  imperial  410,  cloth,  price  lor.  6d. 

“  A  most  useful  work  for  architectural  students.  .  .  .  Mr.  Spiers  has  done  excellent 
service  in  editing  tbU  work,  and  his  notes  on  the  plates  are  very  appropriate  and  usefuL” — 
British  Architect. 

“The  second  edition  of  this  useful  collection  of  the  Classic  orders  is  more  than  a  mere 
re-issue  of  the  first.  The  four  new  plates  are  valuable  additions  to  the  work.  .  .  .  The 
book  was  a  very  useful  one  before,  and  is  a  still  more  useful  one  now.” — Builder. 


